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PREFACE 

This pamphlet is published in accordance with a plan 
formed several years ago. Few pupils learn to read 
Latin poetry with ease and enjoyment. What ought to 
be a pleasure seldom rises above the dreary routine of a 
mechanical task. The writer feels justified by his own 
experience in asserting that something more than this — 
much more in fact — is easily within the reach of all 
who will faithfully carry out the simple precepts laid 
down in the following pages. It is this conviction 
which has led to the publication of this little book. 

The rules for quantity, along with nearly all the 
definitions of the leading terms of metre and prosody, 
have designedly been omitted. These are easily accessi- 
ble in any Latin grammar. 

C. £• S. 

Ithaca, March, 1899. 
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PART I. 

THE DACTYLIC HEXAMETER. 



§ 1. GENERAL CHARACTER OF LATIN POETRY. 

English poetry, as a rule, is based on stress, i.e. on a 
regular succession of accented and unaccented syllables. 
The versification of 

This is the forest primeval, the murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks, 

depends entirely upon this alternation of accented and 
unaccented syllables, and the same thing is true of all 
ordinary English verse. This basis of English poetry, 
moreover, is a result of the very nature of the English 
language. Like all languages of the Teutonic group, 
our English speech is characterized by a strong word- 
accent. 

Latin verse, on the other hand, was based on quantity ; 
a line of Latin poetry consisted of a regular succession 
of long and short syllables, t.e. oi ay\\^\^^ ^\>ctf?a.Si!v» \si^^ 
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2 General Character of Latin Poetry, 

a long or short time to pronounce. This basis of Latin 
poetry, as in the case of English poetry, is strictly in 
conformity with the character of the spoken language. 
For classical Latin was not a language in which there 
was a strong word-accent. The word-accent, in fact, 
must have been extremely weak. Different languages 
differ very greatly in this respect, and we ought to bear 
this fact in mind in thinking of Latin. In Latin, word- 
accent was so weak that it could not be made the basis 
of versification as it is in English, while, on the other 
hand, quantity was a strongly marked feature of the 
spoken language. Thus we see how it came about that 
quantity was made the basis of Latin verse, and why 
accent was not. 

We are, then, to conceive of a line of Latin poetry as 
consisting simply of a regular arrangement of long and 
short syllables, — nothing else. To read Latin poetry, 
therefore, it is necessary simply to pronounce the words 
with the proper quantity. This takes some patience and 
practice, but it is easily within the power of every pupil 
of Latin who can read Latin prose with quantitative 
accuracy. It is in Latin as in English : Any one who 
can read prose with accuracy and fluency has no difficulty 
in reading poetry. The poet arranges the words in such 
wise that they make poetry of themselves, if they are 
only properly pronounced. No other kind of poetry was 
ever known in any language. No other is conceivable. 

Of course it necessarily takes time for the student's 
ear to become sensitive to quantitative differences and 
to acquire a feeling for the quantitative swing of Latin 
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verse. Yet, with patience and abundant practice in care- 
ful pronunciation, the quantitative sense is bound to 
develop. At all events, no other method of reading 
should be attempted, for no other is right. 

§ 2. ICTUS. 
In Latin there are four chief kinds of feet : 

_ \y Trochee, _ w w Dactyl, 

\j _ Iambus, w w _ Jtnapaest. 

In every one of these feet the long syllable naturally 
stands out with greater prominence. This quantitative 
prominence is called iotus.^ Thus in the Dactyl the ictna 
or quantitative prominence rests upon the first syllable. 
Whenever a Spondee is substituted for the Dactyl, as is 
often the case, the ictus or quantitative prominence is 
naturally felt as resting upon the first long of the 
Spondee. 

« 

Let the pupil, then, remember that ictus is not an 
accent, as sometimes taught, but is simply the quantita- 
tive prominence of a certain syllable of every foot. It 
may take time for the pupil to appreciate the full force 
of this definition; but just so soon as a sense is acquired 
for the quantitative character of Latin poetry, the natu- 
ralness of the above conception of ictus will be sufficiently 
apparent. 

1 The justification of this definition may he found in an article hy 
the writer, published in the American Journal of Philology, Vol. XIX, 
No. 76. 



4 Word-Accent. 

§ 3. WORD-ACCENT. 

In reading Latin poetry, the ordinary accent of the 
words should not be neglected. But, as we have already 
seen above, in § 1, the word-accent in Latin was exceed- 
ingly slight. We almost invariably accent Latin words 
altogether too strongly. As a result we destroy the 
quantity of the remaining syllables of a word. Thus, 
in a word like §yitabatur, we are inclined to stress the 
penultimate syllable with such energy as to reduce the 
quantity of the vowel in each of the three preceding 
syllables. In this way, the pupil says S-vI-tS-ba-tur. Such 
a pronunciation is a fatal defect in reading. What we 
ought to do is to make the quantity prominent and the 
accent very slight. Where this is done, the accent will 
be felt to be subordinate to the quantity, as it ought to 
be, and as it must be if one is ever to acquire a feeling 
for the quantitative character of Latin poetry. If the 
quantity is not made more prominent than the accent, 
the accent is bound to be more prominent than the quan- 
tity, which will be fatal to the acquisition of a quantita- 
tive sense for the verse. 

§ 4. SPECIAL CAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED m ORDER 
TO SECURE CORRECT SYLLABIC QUANTITY IN 
READmO. 

Inasmuch as Latin poetry was based on the quantity 
of syllables, it is obvious that the greatest care must be 
taken in the pronunciation of the words with a view to 
securing an absolutely correct syllabic quantity. Other- 
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wise the metrical (i.e. quantitative) character of the verse 
is violated, and the effect intended by the poet is lost. 
To ignore the proper quantity of the syllables is as 
disastrous in a line of Latin poetry as it would be in 
English poetry to misplace the word-accent. If one were 
to read the opening line of Longfellow's Evangeline, for 
example, as follows : 

This Is the for^t prfmeval, 

the result would be no more disastrous than to read a 
line of Latin poetry with neglect of the quantity. 

In reading Latin verse, there are two classes of errors 
to which the student is particularly liable, either one of 
which results in giving a wrong syllabic quantity. 

Class First. 
In 'OpenV^ Syllables. 

Here the quantity of the syllable is always the 
same as the quantity of the vowel. Thus, in ma-ter 
the first syllable is long; in p&-ter, the first syllable is 
short. 

This being so, it is imperative that the pupil should 
in 'open' syllables scrupulously observe the quantity of 
the vowel. If he pronounces a short vowel long, or a 
long vowel short, he thereby gives a false quantity to 
the syllable, and thus wrecks the line completely. The 

1 An * open ' syllable is one whose vowel is followed by a single con- 
sonant (or by a mute with 1 or r) . This single consonant (or the mate 
with 1 or r) is joined with the vowel of the following syUaJaX&^^JsssiSi 
leaving the previous syllable * open.* 
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pupil, therefore, must know the quantity of every vowel, 
and must pronounce in the light of his knowledge. He 
must not say g6r5, tSrS, 86r5 (for gSrS, tSrO, sSrS) ; nor must 
he say p&ter, Sger, iM, qnOd, qulbus, ingSmum, 3s (^thou 
art'), etc. One such error in a verse is fatal to its met- 
rical structure, and the pupil who habitually commits 
such errors in reading is simply wasting valuable time. 

Class Second. 

In ^ Closed*^ Syllables. 

It is a fundamental fact that a ' closed ' syllable is long. 
But in order to be long it must be (ustuaUy dosed in pro- 
nunciation. Right here is where the pupil is apt to err. 
He fails to make the syllable 'closed,' i,e, he does not 
join the first of the two or more consonants to the pre- 
ceding vowel, but joins all of the consonants with the 
following vowel. He thus leaves the preceding syllable 
'open.' Hence, if the vowel itself is short, the syllable 
by this incorrect pronunciation is made short, where it 
ought to be made long. Thus the student is apt to say 
tem-p&-8ta-ti-bTis where he ought to say tem-pes-ta-ti-bTis, 
I.e. he joins both the s and the t with the following 
vowel, where he ought to join the s with the preceding 

1 A * closed ' syllable is one whose vowel is followed by two or more 
consonants (except a mute with 1 or r). The first of the two (or more) 
consonants is regularly joined in pronunciation with the preceding 
vowel, thus closing the preceding syllable. This is the real significance 
of the common rule that a syllable is long when a short vowel is fol- 
lowed by two consonants. It is because one of the consonants is joined 
to the preceding vowel, thus closing the syllable. 
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vowel (thus making a 'closed' syllable), and only the t 
with the following vowel.^ 

Errors of the kind referred to are so liable to occur 
that it seems best to classify them by groups : 

(a) The commonest class consists of those words which 
contain a short vowel followed by doubled consonants (pp, 
CO, tt, etc,)f — words of the type of ap-par&bat, ao-dpiSbam,, 
at-tigerant, ges-sSmnt, ter-rfi-rnm, an-nSrnm, ad-diderat, flam- 
marnm, ezoel-lentia, ag-gerimna, etc. In Latin, both of the 
doubled consonants were pronounced, one being com- 
bined with the previous vowel (thus closing the syllable 
and making it long), one with the following vowel. But 
in English we practically never have doubled consonants. 
We write them and print them, but we do not pronounce 
them. Thus, we write and print kit-ty, fer-ry, etc, but we 
do not pronounce two t's or two r's in these words any 
more than in pity, which we write with one t, or in very, 
which we write with one r. !Now, in pronoimcing Latin 
the pupil is very apt to pronounce the doubled consonants 
of that language as single consonants, just as he does in 
English. Thus he naturally pronounces the words above 
given, not ap-pa-ra-bat, etc, but &-pa-rabat, S-cipiSbam, 
&-tige-rant, g^Snmt, tS-ranun, a-n5rmn, &-diderat, fl&-maniii), 
exc^lentia, a^erimns. In other words, the pupil pro- 
nounces only one consonant, where he ought to pro- 
nounce two, and that one consonant he joins with the 
following vowel. He thus leaves the preceding syllable 

1 This doctrine, to be sore, contradicts the rules giyen in grammars 
for division of words into syUables ; but those rules apply only to writ- 
ing, not to actual utterance. See Bennett^ Appeudlx to l»oA.»QtT.A'3Si, 
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'open,' i.e. lie makes it short where it ought to be 
long. 

The effects of this pronunciation are disastrous in 
reading Latin poetry, for these doubled consonants occur 
on an average in every other line of Latin poetry. 

(6) The second group consists of words in which a 
short vowel is followed by sp, so, st ; also by sol, sor, str. 
In English, when the vowel following these combinations 
is accented, we usually combine the consonants with the 
following vowel. Thus, we say a-soribe, a-stounding, etc, 
Now, the Latin pupil is almost certain to do the same 
thing in pronouncing Latin, unless he is on his guard, 
Le, he is likely to say a-sp^rsus, i-stomm, tempe-stfvus, 
oom-scabat, mi-scuerat, magi-strorom, a-sortpsit, etc. What he 
ought to do is to join the s with the preceding vowel 
(thus making the syllable closed, and long), pronouncing 
as-persus, is-tQmm, tempes-tlvus, corus-oabat, mis-cnerat, magis- 
trOrum, as-crlpsit, etc. By joining all the consonants to 
the following vowel he leaves the preceding syllable 
open. Hence, when the preceding vowel is short, the 
syllable also becomes short. This destroys the metre 
of the line. 

(c) The third group consists of words containing a 
short vowel followed by r and some consonant. In our 
common English utterance we are very apt to neglect 
the r. This tendency is all but universal in New Eng- 
land, and is widely prevalent in the Middle States. As 
a result, the pupil is apt to pronounce Latin with the 
same neglect of the r as he habitually practises in the 
vernacular. This omission occurs particularly where 
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the preceding vowel is unaccented, e,g, in port&rmn, ter- 
minorum, etc. The pupil is likely to say po(r)-tarTiin, 
te(r)-niiii6rum, t.e. he makes the preceding syllable ' open ' 
and short, where it ought to be 'closed' and long. In 
order to close the syllable, a distinct articulation of the 
r is necessary. When this is overlooked, the quantity 
of the syllable is lost and the metrical character of the 
line is destroyed. 

(d) The fourth group of words consists of those ending 
in 8, preceded by a short vowel and followed by words 
beginning with c, p, t, v, m, n, f. In English we are very 
apt to join the final s to the initial consonant of the 
following word. Thus we habitually say grievou stale 
for grievous tale ; Lewi sTaylor for Lewis Taylor, etc. There 
is great danger of doing the same thing in Latin. Expe- 
rience teaches that pupils often say urbl sportas for urbis 
portSs; capl soanem for capis oanem; even urbl svlcl for 
urbis viol, etc. Care must be taken to join the final s 
clearly with the preceding vowel. Otherwise the pre- 
ceding syllable will be left *open' and short where it 
ought to be 'closed' and long. 

The foregoing cautions are not mere theoretical inven- 
tions. They are vital, and are based on experience of 
the errors which we as English-speaking people natu- 
rally commit when we pronounce Latin. It is only by 
a conscientious observance of the principles above laid 
down that any one can read Latin poetry quantitatively ; 
and unless we do so read it, we necessarily fail to repro- 
duce its true character. 
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§ 5. COMMON SYLLABLES. 

As is well known, when a short vowel is followed by a 
mute with 1 or r (pi, ol, tl ; pr, or, tr ; etc), the syllable is 
common, i,e, it may be either long or short in verse at 
the option of the poet. The explanation of this pecu- 
liarity is as follows : 

In a word like p&trem, for example, it was recognized 
as legitimate to pronounce in two ways ; either to com- 
bine the tr with the following vowel (pa-trem), thus 
leaving the preceding syllable ^open' and short, or to 
join the t with the preceding vowel (pat-rem), thus closing 
the preceding syllable and making it long. Hence, in 
the case of common syllables, the quantity in each indi- 
vidual instance depends upon the mode of pronunciation, 
i,e. the mode in which we divide the syllable. In read- 
ing Latin poetry, therefore, it will be necessary for the 
pupil to observe how the poet treats each common syl- 
lable, and to pronounce accordingly. 

§ 6. ELISION. 

The rule for Elision, as stated in our Latin grammars, 
is in substance as follows : " A final vowel, a final diph- 
thong, or m with a preceding vowel,^ is regularly elided 
before a word beginning with a vowel or h." 

The exact nature of Elision, as observed by the ancients 
in reading Latin verse, is still very uncertain. The 
Bomans may have slurred the words together in some 

1 The elision of final m with a preceding vowel is sometimes called 
Ecthlipsis. 
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way, or they may have omitted the elided part entirely. 
In praotice, the latter procedure is probably the wiser 
one to follow.^ 

§ 7. VERSES FOR PRACTICE. 

In arranging the following examples for practice, the 
aim has been to proceed from the easier to the more 
difficult types of verse. The pupil is advised to bear 
in mind the four following fundamental principles : 

1. Observe the quantity of each syllable scrupulously, 
taking care to observe the division of the syllables as 
indicated by the hyphens, joining the consonant before 
the hyphen with the preceding vowel, and so closing the 
syllable. 

2. Make the word-accent light; subordinate it care- 
fully to quantity. 

3. Endeavor to cultivate the quantitative sense, i,e, to 
feel the verse as consisting of a succession of long and 
short intervals. 

4. Do not attempt to give special expression to the 
ictus in any way. The iotuB will care for itself if the 
syllables are properly pronounced. 

1 The writer of this little pamphlet has frequently been favored by 
prominent advocates of * slurring,' with practical illustrations of the 
method of reading recommended by them ; but these experiments have 
invariably seemed to result in producing more syllables than the verse 
demands. For example, in a verse like 

Vlx a-de|o ag-n5|ylt, 

the second foot has inevitably taken the form u , where slurring 

was attempted, while in a verse like 

Tan-dem | cor-ri-pu|it sSjse atque i-ni|mi-ca re|f&-git, 
the fourth foot, by slarringi has become u .\j u o. 
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A. VERSES CONTAINING NO ELISIONS. 

I. The ^ ictus ^ falls upon an accented syllable in all the 

feet.i 

Dlg-nnm | men-te do|mo-que le|gen-ti8 ho{ne8-ta ire|rQ-m8 
L^-bi-tur I fUiG-ta oa|ri-iia per | ae-qno-ra | oa-na ce|l5-Gi8 
Ster-ni-tui | ae-quo-ris | un-da re{8ol-yi-txir | ae-the-ris | nin-bra 
Bed ta-men | an-nl | iam la{bTm-txir | tem-po-re | t5-t5 

n. The 4ctus* falls upon an accented syllable in all the 
feet but one (usually the third). 

Tan-tae | m5-li8 ejrat Bo|ma-naiii | con-de-re | gen-tem 
Ta-li-a | y5-oe rejfert : *0 \ ter-que qna|ter-qTie bejala 
Ae-qno-ra | ttl-ta sijlent ; tnm | sil-vls | scae-na oo|m8-cl8 
05n-8ti-tit I hlo ar{onm-qne ma|nt oe-le|ii8-qne sa|git-tas 
Pars in | M-sta sejoant ye-ri|bn8-qne tre|men-ti-a | ti-gnnt. 
Hlo pi-e|t&-ti8 ho{n58 ? Slo | nos in | so§p-tra re|po-ni8 ? 
£t jam I jns-sa fajoit, p5{nnnt-qne fe|rQ-ci-a | Foe-nl. 
0on-jn-gi8, | Q-ra mo|dl8 atjtol-lens | pal-li-da | mi-rfs 
Tr5-jae | n5-men i|it dl|yer-8a per | ae-qno-ra | yeo-t5s 
ITam-qne yijdSbat n{ti bel{lan-tS8 | Fer-ga-ma | oir-cnin 
LO-ra te|nens ta-men ; | hnio oer|yIx-qne oo{mae-qne tra|Iinn-tnr 
An-the-a | Ser-ge8{tnm-qne yi|det for{tem-qne 01o|an-tlinm 
re|gi-na, nojyam cni | oon-de-re | Jnp-pi-ter | nr-bem 
ITeo pi-ejta-te fnjit, neo | bel-lo | ma-jor et | ar-mis. 
Soin-dit | 8§ nn|b@8 et in | ae-the-ra | p^-gat ajper-tnm 
Frae-mi-a | dig-na fejrant. Qnae | tS tarn | lae-ta tn|lSmnt 
Qni8 te | na-te de{a, per | tan-ta pe{rl-cn-la | oa-sns 

1 Verses of this type are extremely rare. 
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V5-oi-bus I et ye-re|or, qnS | se Ju|nQ-ni-a | yer-tant 
In-star | mon-tis e|qunin dl|yl-na | Fal-la-dis | ar-te 
Htlo de|leo-ta yi{nim sorjtl-tl | cor-po-ra | fOr-tim 
Olas-si-bus | hlo Io-gtis ; | hlo a-ci|S cer|t&-re 8o|l6-bant 
£t; si I fa-ta de|nin, si | mens ii5n | laeya fa|i8Bet 
Yel-li-tui I huio ajtrO ll|quim-tnr | san-gui-ne | gnt-tae 
Ao-ci-pit I S-gres|sI ye-ne|nHinir Alpol-li-nis | ur-bem / 

Gl9-ri-a, | quern faljsa sub | pr5-di-ti{5ne Fejlas-gl 
Fro-tra-hit | in me-di{5s ; quae | sint e-a | nt-mi-na | dl-yom 
Dix-e-rat. | Il-le do|ll8 In|struc-tu8 et | ar-te Fe|la8-ga 
Nam si I yes-tra ma|nu8 yi-ojlas-set | do-na Hi|ner-yae 
OrS-di-ta j^rSs, cap{tl-que dojlis la-cri|mis-que co|ao-tl8 
Sub p&^|bu8-que dejae di-pejl-que sub | or-be te|gun-tnr 
Et Me-ne|la-u8, et | ip-se do|lI fa-bri|ca-tor £{pe-os 
Ful-ye-re, | per-que pejdes tra|J6G-tu8 | lo-ra tu|men-tl8 
n-le m|hil, neo | me quae{ren-tem | ya-na mo{r&-tnr 
Sao-ra su|os-que ti|bl oom|men-dat | Tro-ja pe|na-133 
In-ci-dit I aut rarpijdus mon|tarn5 | fla-mi-ne | tor-rSns 
Strio-ta pa|ra-ta ne|oI ; yix | pn-ml | proe-li-a | temp-tant 
Flu-ri-ma | per-que yijas ster|nun-tur in|er-ti-a | pas-sim 
Lti-mi-na | nam te-ne|ras ar|cS-bant | yin-cu-la | pal-mas 
As-pi-ce I bis se|n5s lae{tan-tis | ag-mi-ne | oyc-nds 
Vir-gi-nis | 5s lia-bi|tum-que gejrSns et | yir-gi-nis | ar-ma. 
As-pe-ra | turn po-si|tis nil{t€s-cent | sae-cu-la | bel-lis. 
Jq-U-us I a mag{n5 de{mis-sum | no-men I{u-lus. 
Ter-ti-ft | dum La-ti{0 r§g|nan-tem | yl-de-rit | aes-tas 
Tem-pe-ret | a la-cri|ml8 ? £t | jam nox [ &-mi-d& i^ ^W& 
Quo fre-mijtus yo-cat | et Bub\lartxLB «ii9L\«ift-\!!a!^'»»\^Sr\asst 
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Fla-gi-tat | et mi-hi | jam miil|ti crfl|dS-le oa{n6-bant 
ITeo nOn | et Ty-ri|l per | ll-mi-na | lae-ta fre|quen-tgs 
Sti-pant I et dtdlol dislten-dnnt | neo-tarie | eel-las 
05n-sti-tit I et Iii-by|ae dS|fIz-it | la-mi-na | rSg-nis. 
Dl-vi-dit I et dio|tl8 iiiae{ren-ti-a | peo-to-ra | mul-eet 
Lti-na pre{mit su&ldent-qne oa|den-ti-a | si-de-ra | spm-n5B 

m. The * ictus * falls upon an accented syllable in all thi 

feet but two, 

nn-de per | 5-ra no|yem Ya8|td onm | mnr-mn-re | mon-tis 

Tr&ns-fe-ret | et Iion|gam mnl|ta vl | mtl-m-et | Al-bam 

Ho8-pi-ti|0 Tenjorls, nS | fa-tl | nes-ci-a | Dl-dO 

Ao-ci-pit I in Ten|or08 &-m|miim men|tem-que be|iilg-nam 

Fol-ln-it I Q-re da|p3s. 8o-Gi|l8 tuno | ar-ma ca|pe8-8ant 

ITa-da ge|n& n5{d5-que sijnas col{lSo-ta flTi|en-ti8 

£t qn5 I snb oaejlo i;an|dem qui-bus | or-bis in | o-ris 

Tnm Ye-nns : | ' Hand e-qni|dem tajll m§ | dlg-nor ho|n5-re 

Yir-gi-m{bn8 Ty-rijls mOs | est ges|tarre plia|ret-ram 

Sed fljnSs Li-bylol, ge-nns | in-traoltarbi-le | bel-lo 

In-ci-pit I et d5|n0 dl|Yom gra|tis-si-ma | ser-pit 

Et ma-gis | at-qne majgis, qnam|qnam 8S|ore-ta pa|ren-tis 

In se-ge|tem ye-ln|tl onm | flam-ma fn|ren-ti-bns | ans-trfs 

Frae-Gi-pi{t!8-qne trajhit 8il|yas, stn-pet | In-soi-ns | al-t5 

8ao-ra ma|ntl yio|t5s-qne de|o8 par|ynm-qne ne|p5-tem 

QnQ rSs | snm-ma lo|oO Fan|tlia? Qnam | pren-di-mns | ar-cei 

Ql5-ri-a | Ten-or6|rnm; fe-rns | om-nia | Jnp-pi-ter | Ar-gos 

Fnn-dit ejqnns yic|tor-qne Si|nOn in|oen-di-a | mis-cet 

Ml-li-ft I qnot mag|nls nm|qnam yS|ne-re My|o6-nXB 
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For-ta|ruin yi-gi|l6s et | oae-cQ | Har-te re|Bi8-timt 
Lae-ta fa|Git ; spo-lijls sS | quis-qne re{oen-ti-bTiB | ar-mat 
Ad oaellnm ten|dSiis ar|den-ti-a | la-mi-na | frtls-tra 
I^-men ejrat oaeloae-qne fo|re8 et | per-yi-uB | fi-sns 
Vi^fi pa-yi{dl tre-pi|da-re me|t& or!|nem-qiie fla|gran-tem 

rv. The * ictus* fails in three feet to fall upon an 

accented syllable. 

Tif-gm|ta mag|nOs yol{Yen-dls | mSn-si-bns | or-bis 
Onm so-Gi{l8 arjdent a-m|iDi ; fu-ror | I-ra-que | men-tem 
Trans-tu-lit | in-<)§n|sa Da-iia|l do-mi|iian-tiir in | nr-be 
Ai-dn-Tis I ar-ma|tos me-dijis in | moe-ni-bns | ad-stSna 
In-fe|llx qnl | nOn spon|8ae prae{cep-ta fn|ren-ti8 
£t ge-ner | aiix-i-li|Tiin Fri-a|m5 Fhry-gilbus-que fe|rS-bat 
In-Gi-pi|0 8u-per | bis: Jn-ye|nSs, for|ti8-8i-ma | frus-tra 
U-na 8a|lt8 yio|tl8 nnl|lani spe|ra-re 8a|la-tem 
Fau-ci-bus | ez-8p6c|tant siojols, per | t9-la, per | hos-tis 
Fl-da 8a|tis, 8§n|8it m&^|08 dg|lip-8Ti8 in | ho8-ti8 
0b-8ti-pii|it ret|r5-que pe|dem onm | y5-Ge re|pre8-8it 
8ter-ni-mn8. | A8-pI|rat pr!|mQ for|ttl-na la|b5-ri 
Ap-t9|mn8: do-ln8 | an yirjt^, qnis in | ho8-te re|qnl-rat7 
Ya-di-mns | im-niiz|tl Da-na|l8 band | na-mi-ne | no8-tr0 
E(H3e tra|be-ba|tnr pa8|8ls Fri-a|me-i-a | yir-gO 
Ad-yer|8l mp|t5 cen | qnon-dam | tni-bi-ne | yen-ti 
Et Da-na|nm 8o-li|tae na|y§8 et A|oha-i-a | ca8-tra 
Jtno-t&|r&8 ta-bn|la-ta dajbant con|yel-li-mn8 | al-t!8 
Ex-8nl|tat t6{li8 et | ItL-ce co|ms-cn8 a|&-na 
Hnno po-Bi)tl8 no-vus | ex-n-yi\la Tnr\i\\3coA4\vvft Sjo^^arNa* 
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V. The ^ ictus* fails in four feet to fall upon an 

accented syllable. 

Ao-oi-pi|Sn8 so-iii|tTim saxjl de | yer-ti-^ie | pas-tor 
in-8i-di{ae jam | D§-i-pho|bI d&^t | am-pla rtL{Miam 
Ez-§|git oaejoOs ra-bi|§s oa-tu|lI-qne re|lic-tl 
Ap-p&|rent prl|ml oli-pe|5s men{ti-ta-qne | tS4a 
Ag-gres|8! fer|r5 oir|(nim qna | snm-ma la|ban-tlB 
Bar-ba-ri|oO po8|t6s an|r5 spo-lijls-qne 8n|per-bl 
Fer-8ol|yant gr&|tl8 dlg|iia8 et | prae-mi-a | red-dant 
Op-t&|bam pil|miim mon|tl8 p]l|mtun-que pe|t§-bam 
D6-Yol{vimt a-li{I 8trio|tl8 mfLc|rdn-i-bTi8 | I-mas 
Im-me-ri|tam vl|8nin su-pe{rl8 oe^|dit-que 8n|per-bnin 

B. VERSES CONTAINING ONE ELISION.* 
I. One Conflict.^ 

Lon-gi-us I et Yol|YSns fajtOr''"' ar|oan-a mo{Y6-b5 
ITtll-la tu{a-r^ aii|dl-ta mi{Iii ne-que | Yl-8a 8o{rQ-nun 
Tnm oe-le|ra-re fa|gam pa-tri|a-qn'' ex|c6-de-re | sna-det 
Im-mi-net | ad-yer|sa8-qu'' a8|peo-tat | de-8ii-per | ar-ces 
Sic a-it I at-qu"* a-m{miim pIo|ta-ra | pas-cit i{na-iil 
Hul-ta gejinens larlgo-qn'' &|meo-tat | flfi-mi-ne | Yol-tuin 
ns-qnam | jas-ti-ti* | est et | mens si-bi | o5n-SGi-a | reo-tl 
Per tot I dno-ta Yi|rOs an|tl-qu* ab o|iI-gi-ne | gen-tis 
U-rit ajtrOx Jfln^ | et snb | noo-tem | ou-ra re{otir-sat 

* On the method of reading elided syllables, see above, p. 10. 

3 The expressions ' one conflict/ ' two conflicts,' etc., are nsed as 
briefer ways of indicating that the * ictus' fails in one or more feet to 
fall upon an accented syllable. 
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ITe qua | B(fl-ie do|l5s me<li|Ti8-Y* oc|onr-re-re | pos-sit 
Aut 1»-ie|bril-re oa|YaB u-telr* et temp|t&-re la|tel>-ra8 
Aut haeo | in no8|trQs fa-bri|ca-t* est | ma-chi-na | mt-rQs 
Sen yer|sa-re do|lQs, sen | oer-t^ oo|onin-I)e-re | mor-tl 
Id-qu^ au{dl-re sat | est? Jam | dti-dnm | sn-mi-te | poe-nas 
Hit-ti-mus | is-qu* a4y|1as haeo | tils-ti-a | dio-ta re{por-tat 
Pr5-de-re | y5-ce suja quem|qn'™ ant oplp5-ne-re | mor-tl 
Yos ae|ter-n' ig|n§8 et | nOn yi-o|la-bi-le | yes-tmm 
<Tes-tor | nn-men' a|it ^y5s | Iri^^ §n|ses-qne ne{fan-dl 
Fas 0|dis-se yijrOs atjqn* om-ni-a | fer-re snb | an-rSs 
Fo-ne lejgit si-nnjat-qn'^ im|mensa yo|ln-mi-ne | ter-ga 
Lae-se-rit | et terjgO soe-le|ra-t^™ in{tor-8e-rit | has-tam 
Yl-sns ad|es-8e mi {hi lar{gds-qn® ef{fnn-de-re | flS-tns 
Vol-ne-ra|qn^ il-la ge|r§ns qnae | oir-cnm | pla-ri-ma | mti-rOs 
Fti-ne-ra | post ya-ri{Os lio-mi|nnm-qn'' nr{bis-qne Ia|b5-r6s 
Fec-to-ra | si y0|bls anlden-t""™ ez|tre-ma cn|pl-d5 

n. Two Conflicts. 

B5-mn-lns | ex-ci-pi|et genjt^™ et Ha|yor-ti-a | con-det 
in-sd-ns | at-qn"* nl|tr5 yerjbls com{pel-lat a{ml-cls 
05n-fll|gnnt Ze-phy|ms-qne IToltns-qn® et | lae-tns £{o-Is 
8pn-me-ns | at-qn® I{m5 ir§{rens oi-et | ae-qno-ra | fnn-d5 
Ffi-di-mns | in-si-di|ls t5|ta-qn® a-gi|taryi-mns | nr-be 
TSo-t5|r"" in-ter | s§ Fri-a|mi pos|tes-qne rellic-tl 
Snp-pli-<ns | &-m-bn|it oorjpns-qn*' ex{san-gne se|pnl-chrQ 
Bed-di-dit | HeG-to-re|nm m@|qn® in me-a | r@g-na re|ml-sit 
E snm|m5 oli-pe|l ne|qnl-qn'" nm|b5-ne pe[pen-dit 
Oni Tyr]rhii8: ^re-fe|rSs erjg* baec et \ ii^jir^-'\» \\\s» 
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Haeo fllnifl Fri-a|ml f&|tO-r''"' ; hlo | ex-i-tns | il-lxim 
£-yol{8Tiin-qn'' n-me|r!8 ca-pnt | et si-ne | n5-im-iie | oor-pus 
Ut rfilg**" ae-qiiae|viim ora|dS-lI | yol-ne-re | vl-dl 

m. Three ConfllctB. 

Quia ol&|d'''" il-lljus iioo|tis quia | fti-ne-ra | fan-dO? 
Hll-t9{mTiB oli-pe|58 Da-iia|nin-qii® In|slg-m-a | no-bis 
00n-8e-qid{miir ofliio|t' et dSn|8ls in|oTir-ri-mns | ^r-mls 
TTn-di-qne | col-lSo{t^ in-ya|diint g.{cer-ri-mTiB | A-jax 
Ag-n5s|cTmt atlqu*" 5-ra so|nO dis|cor-di-a | slg-nant 
I-li-a|6I oi-iie|r@8 et { flam-m* ex|trS-ma iiie|5-nLm 
l!ri-tun|txir gra-di|bn8 oli-pelds-qu** ad | t&-la 8i|ms-tils 
£z-trS{mik j*"" in | mor-te pajrant d§{fen-de-re | te-lls 
£-duo{tam t9c{ti8 unld** om-m8 | Tr5-ja yi{de-il 
8n(H)S|dmit tScjt^ et flam|iiia8 ad | onl-mi-na | jac-tant 
Ain-plez|ae-qne tejnent pos|tl8 atlqu** 08-CTi-la | fl-gnnt 
Im-iiiis{8l Da-nai | et l&|te lo-ca | ml-li-te | com-plent 
Clir-CTim|dat nS|qTiI-qii*™ ii-me|ii8 et iii|u-ti-le | fer-rum 
Ip-8''™ an|tem stimp{t!8 Fri-a|miim ju-ye|na-li-bTi8 | ar-mis 
F@-ll|dae ge-m|t5-r< il|li me-a | tris-ti-a | fac-ta 

rv. Four Conflicts. 

This type of verse is rare. Instances are : 

Fro-t6G|t^ ob-(j)i-ci|mit pr@n|8ant fas|tl-gi-a | dex-trls 
Ae-ra{t58 jamlqu'' ez-<S|8a tra-be | ibr-ma oa{ya-yit 
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C. VERSES CONTAINING TWO ELISIONS. 

I. One Conflict. 

ffio He-Gu|b* et najtae nS{qTiI-qu^ al{ta-ri-ft | oir-cam 
irnno mo-relr®' H5c dljoSiis al{ta-ri-* ad | ip-sa tre{men-tem 
De-se-mlS-r® om|ii@8 dS|fes-8^ et | cor-po-ra | sal-ttl 
At-qu"* u-bi | jam pa-tri|ae perlyen-t"^ ad | li-mi-na | sS-dis 
Ofinc-ta pa|ter fS.|t5-qu® Tir{gen-t^ iii|ciim-be-re | vel-let 
in-8er|ta-b^ apjtanB m§|qn'' ex-tra | t6c-ta fe|re-bam 
£r-g^ a-ge | ca-re pajter oer|yl-o im|pQ-ne-re | nos-trae 
HS bel|P @ tanjto di|greB-8'™ et | cae-de re|cen-tl 
Om-ni-bus | I-d"^ a-iii|mTi8 8ce-le|ra-t^ ez|ce-de-re | ter-ra 
HOns oir|c^ et mulgl-r' a4y|ti8 oor|tI-iia re|olu-8l8 

n. Two Confllcta. 

Sor-te tu|lit Tr6|]*" iii-cSn|s'™ et pr6|lap-sa vi|den-tem 
XTOs-qu^ a-be{r^ et tQ{tnin pa-tri|5 te | ll-mi-ne | sis-tarn 
Tnm y§|r^ om-ne milhl Y!|sTim cOnlsi-de-r® in { ig-nls 
De-soen|d^ ao du|oen-te dejO flam|m*°' in-ter et | hos-tls 
Ts-la nelqu'^ ad-yer|80 glo-me|ra-t ex | ag-mi-ne | Ora-I 
Sti8-pen|s"°^ et pa-ri|ter oo-mi{ti-qn^ o-ne|ri-qTie ti|men-tem 
Ip-B"* Tir{bem re-pe|t^ et ciii|gor fTil|gen-ti-bTis | ar-mis 
Qna gre8|s"° ex-tn-le|ram re-pe|t* et v§|8tl-gi-a | ret-r5 

m. Three Conflicts. 

In-ciim|ben8 a|r^ at-qn** Tim|bra com{plex-a Fe|iia-tls 
Oon-d§n|8'^ et di|Y^™ am-plex{ae si-mulla-cra 8e|d§-bant 
Eo-c' anlt®"" e-lapjsus Fyrlrhl d3 | cae-de Fojll-tes 
Oon-ge-ri|tTir pii-e|r^ et pa-yHdae \ou\g^ ^x-fti-iikft \\sSrNssRi 
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TV, Four ConfllctB. 
00n-ftl|B^ 9-ri-pn|it men{tem. XTamlqu* a-vi-a | cnr-^tL 

D. THREE ELISIONS. 

Verses of this type are rare. Examples are : 

E-ru-6|r* ag-ri-oo{lae cer|t&-t^™ il|l* fts-qne ini|n&-tar 
Pr5-ml|8' xd-tolr*™ et yerlbis o-di|* as-pe-ra | m5-vi 
Hft-t'*"' anjt* 5-ra pajtris pat|rem qu^ ob|tnin-cat ad | a-ras 
Ves-tr"™ hoc | an-gu-ri|Tim vesltrS-qu* in | na-mi-ne | Tr5-j* est 
H6 re-fe'r^ ir-ra-elrant Da-nal^ et tSolt'*"' om-ne telnS-baut 



E. SPONDAIC VERSES.i 

Ar-m&|ttim-qu* aa|rQ oir|oTiin-8pi-cit | 0-]rl{o-na 

0&-ra de{xim su-bojlSs, mag{nnm Jo-vis | iii-cr6{men-tnin 

Oor-nn-a | vS-lftltfr-r"*™ ob|yer-ti-mns | an-temlna-mm 

Froz-i-muB | hxiic lonjgO sed | prox-i-mus | in-terJY&l-lO 

Quae oa-pnt | a cae|ll re-gilS-ni-bns | 08-ten|d@-bat 

In-vl{tum qui | ser-yat, i{dem fa-dt | oo-cI{den-tI 

OOinBti-tit I at-qu® o-cu|ll8 Phry-gi-* | ag-mi-na | cir-oum|spex-it 

Aut l§|yiB o-ore|a8 len|tO d&{cTmt ar{gen-t5 

Quae quon|d^ in btLs|tIs aut | cul-mi-ni{bus de|8er-t!8 

In yal|P™ £-ge-ri|ae d§|8oen-di-mu8 | et spejlun-cas 

Oum pa-tri|bu8 po-pu{l5-que pe|na-ti-bu8 | et magjnls dis 

1 Spondaic yerses more commonly end with a quadrisyllabic word, 
as illustrated in the first seven examples. The last four verses exem- 
plify other methods of terminating the line. 
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F. SYNIZESIS. 

An-tehac | ad iil|lxmi pe-iii|tiL8 rSs | quae-qne rejdls-sent 
In-fi{iil-1^ aejtas an|teac-tl | tem-po-ris | om-nis 
Dein-de quod | ob-sofi|ra dS | r§ tarn | In-ci-da | pan-go 
He-i€|d68 yo-ln{it. Quoad | 7ix-it | cr6-di-dit | in-gens 
Eu-r"^ ad | se Ze-phy{nLm-que yojoat, de-hinc | ta-li-a | fft-tor 
Ta-li-bns | i-]i-o|nd dicjtls d§{fo-a Lajtl-nus 
DS-tar|bat laz{at-que fo|r5s si-mul | ao-m-pit | al-ye5 
Au-rea | oom-po-8u{it 8pon|da me-di|am-que lo|c&-yit 
H5c sat ejiit. SciO | me Da-na|l8 e | olas-si-bus | &-num 
Os-cu-la I li-balvit n&{tae debiiic | tSrli-a | fa-tur 



G. VERSES ENDING IN A MONOSYLLABLE.i 

Ae-o-le I nam-que ti|bl dl|vum pa-ter | at-qu"" ho-milnum r3z 
Ez-pl5|ra-re la|bor, mi-hi | jus-sa ca|pes-8e-re | fas est 
Dl ti-bi I si qua pi|5s res{pec-tant | na-mi-na | si quid 
Fal4a^ { aux-i-li|Is sem{per ste-tit. | Ln-pi-us | ex quo 
Far-tu-ri|unt mon|tes, nas|c&-tur | r!-di-cu|lu8 mus 
In som|n!8, mul|t5 ma-ni{f6s-ti | Iti-mi-ne, | qua s§ 
AuB-pi-ci|Is ma-m|fSs-ta fi|dSs : sic | fa-ta dejum i€z 
Id-to-re{ls in|g§n8 in|yen-ta sub | i-li-ci|bus sfts 
Has-sy|ll-que rujunt e-qui|t§s et o{do-ra oa|num yls 
Dar-da-ni|um-que du|cem Ty-ri{a Oar{tha-gi-ne | qui nuno 

1 Verses ending in a monosyllable are relatively rare in dajct^Vv^. 
poetry. Their metrical quality is pecuWat, Wi^Qi ^oTEL«>N>a»X ^aS^sss:^^. ^^' 
t>>ppre^enaion until the ea^ is thoropL^loIy liaViiQ^ 
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H, WORDS IN WHICH i AND n BECOME J AND v. 

Hftd-rent | par-ie-1d|bTiB BO&|lae poB|tlB-qTie sub | ip-«5B 
OtlB-t(Jld6B suf |fer-re va|lent ; la-l)at | ar-je-te ] cr&-br5 
Ae<li-fi|oaiit seott&^iTi' inltex-nnt \ ab-je-te | ooe-tas 
Bia pa-tarijae (»^|d&-ie majntlB. Qnin | priJ-tHWi» | OBMiia 
Pra^f^ri|miiB ma-mlbuB vit|ta8 ao | Ter-ba prejoaii^ja 
Ckn-Ta lalbant, TfeltCe qna-tit | afr-ger anlbS-li-tus | «r-ta« 
TeibTi^a | neo l&|iiae per | cae4Tim | YeI4e-ia | fer-il 
Nam qxMe | tou-Ti^a | suat hX8|o6n-dIst | nUl-k pajteft'tts 
TIuT-jOlrom iQx | £-ri-da|iiii8 camlpOts^Lue per | QoiHnSB 
S9mri8^ni;mem-c[iie silntl ger|iaft4i*" am{plex-a fo|TQ4Mit 
I^m^ eet | £fr-oe4a|dL ssmljtu^-tam | folrnurne | ccs'-piis 



I. SYSTOLE AND DIASTOIiE. 



^b^tb-pul ste4e|r!iiit^ue ootm*" et Tdz | faorcdrbiis | bae-ot 
^;^9fi^td>teiniiit, siliT* al-ta JoiTis ItIIgiuk^ Di|9rita8 

(n^Q^rit I in Sibtiiil96> at^t8|niiit qiiT in I oar-po-n | 6»jiim 





^^^^'^ttltaaa ar;laiiL>qi» pattdr arieomrque aoinaa-tam 

^ Thia is. tile <Haploym«iit as short of a syllable usually Iob^. 
is^This. is the employmeut aa> long of a syllable usuaUy sIk>k«. 
^-j^ystole auii Dia&wle are not mere arbitrary proceoaeo> They fta 
^^^tly reprweut an eariiw pronunciation which had jamnti out a 
•m» in the ordinary speeeh. Thia ia tr«e in all tite exaniptea &r^ 
-*J^ the laiat three uniiM l». 
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Nfis-qu*™ a|ini1rt3{bat o-oujlOs-que sub | as-tra t6|ng-bat 
Per-ga-ma | oum pe-tejrSt iii|oon-oe8|858-qu*' hy-me|nae-58 
Qui te-nejant (n*™ in{oTil-ta 7i|dSt) ho-mi|nS8-ne fe|rae-iie 
P6Q-to-ri|bfi8 in-hi|&ii8 8pl{ran-ti-a | o0ii-8u-lit | ex-ta 
Hon t3 I iinl-ll{u8 ex|er-oeiit | nfl-mi-nis | I-rae 
Id-to-ra I jao-t3|ttlr o-di|l8 JujiiQ-ms a|Ger-bae 

J. HYPERMETER VERSES. 

Jao-tS|mtir do-ce|a8 ; ig{ii&-r ho-mi|iiiim-que lo|cQ-nim | que^^ 

Er-r&|mu8. 

Ae-re-a | oni gra-di|bTi8 8tir|g6-baiit | ll-mi-na | nex-ae | qne^ 

Aere. 

Et mag{n58 mem|br5-r^ ar|t1i8^ mag{n* 08-8a la|oer-to8{que^ 

Ex-n-it. 

Aut dnl,ci8 mTi8|ti Yol|ca-n5 | de-co-qnit | fl-mo|rem^ 

Et. 

K. MISCELLANEOUS PECULIARITIES. 

1. When -que . . . que occurs, the first -que not infre- 
quently makes a long syllable ; e.g., 

SpI-ou-la|quS^ oli-peji-qu*' S|rep-ta-que | rOs-tra ca|ri-iii8 
Brou-tS8|quS^ Ste-ro{pe8-qu'' et { nu-dus | mem-bra Fa|lae-mou 

1 In nearly aU cases where this lengthening occurs, the following 
word begins with two consonants. It is, therefore, probable that one 
of the consonants was joined in pronunciation with the e of -que, 
thus making a closed {i.e. long) syllable ; thus, 

8pi-cu-la I quec-li-pe | i-que 
Bron-te8|que8-te-ro| pes-que. 

By this theory, of course, the quantity ol t\ie •ooTJoel'^^&TXQX. ^^s^s??^* 
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2. Hiatus occurs with some frequency ; e.gr., 

Po8t-li&i-bi|ta oo-lu|i8-8e Sa|ni5; hlo | il-li-us | ar-ma 
NS-re-i|diim majtri et | Nep-tfi|iio Ae^|gae-5 
Tti-n*' il|P Ae-nSjas^ quern | Dar-da-iii|0 An^|ch3-8ae 
Oou-oi-li|* £-ly-8i{um-que oo|l0. Hflc | cas-ta Si{byl-la 
La-meu{t!8 ge-mi{tu-qu'' et | f&-mi-ne{5 u4u{la-tfl 

3. A long final vowel or a final diphthong is sometimes 
shortened (instead of being elided) before a following 
vowel. This is called semi-hiatus ; e.g,, 

In-su-lae | I-o-iii|^ in magjno quas | dl-ra Oe|lae-no 
Yio-tor a|pud ra-pi|dum Si-mo|eu-ta sub | i-li-5 | al-t5 
NO-men et | ar-ma lojcum ser|yant: tS a{mI-oe ne|quI-Yl 

1 These two verses are also spondaic lines. 



PART II. 



LYRIC METRES. 



-•O^ 



§ 1. INTRODUCTORY. 

The various lyric metres employed by the Latin poets 
are, like the dactylic hexameter, imitated from the lyric 
metres of the Greeks. Greek lyric poetiy, as its name 
implies, was primarily written for musical performance. 
I.e. for singing to the accompaniment of the lyre. There- 
fore, in the rendition of such poetry, the utterance of the 
words naturally conformed to the musical tempo. It 
accordingly not infrequently happened that the normal 
quantity of the syllables was either shortened or length- 
ened in order to secure such conformity. The perform- 
ance of Greek lyric poetry, in other words, was entirely 
analogous to the performance of a modern song, in which 
a single syllable often extends in time over an entire 
measure, or even more.^ 

Now, there is nothing to show that the Koman poets, 
in borrowing the lyric measures of the Greeks, employed 
them for the composition of poetry which was intended to 
he sung to a musical accompaniment. In fact, everything 

1 Witness, for example, the opening measures of 6Qu.n.<yif^ Ax^<i. 
Maria. 
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seems to point the other way, viz, to the fact that Eoman 
lyric poetry was primarily intended for oral reading.^ 
At all events, for the student the only practical thing is 
to read such poetry. He cannot sing it to a musical 
accompaniment, and the problem which confronts him 
is: How to read it. 

Most of our American grammarians who touch on 
Latin prosody make Latin lyric metres conform to a 
strict musical notation. In carrying out this principle, 
they inculcate the frequent necessity of abnormally 
shortening some syllables and of abnormally lengthening 
others, as was above explained to be the regular practice 
in the rendition of Greek lyric poetry. 

Thus, the opening line of Horace's first ode, in accord- 
ance with the doctrine alluded to, is divided as follows : 

Hae-oS|na8 arta|yl8 || g-di-te | r&-gi|bu8 

That is, the musical tempo of f time is assumed as the 
basis of the construction of this poem, and the words are 
supposed to be artificially adapted to that movement. 
This is indicated by the notation above printed. The 
sign _ > (the irrational spondee) indicates a spondee 
(really |) shortened to f ; -\j kj (the cyclic dactyl) indi- 
cates a dactyl (really |), likewise shortened to f ;* 
L_ is used to indicate that the long syllable (ordinarily 

1 The article by Otto Jahn in Hbrmbs, ii, Wie wurden die Oden 
des Horaz vorgetragenf does not succeed in disproving this. 

3 The exact distribution of the syllables is often explained by the 
musical potation 






3 J J 
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I) is here equivalent to |; while the sign A indicates 
a pause sufficient to prolong -bus, the final syllable (equal 
I), to the time of |. That is, in order in reading to 
make the verse conform to the prescribed musical nota- 
tion, the student is obliged in every foot but one to 
introduce an artificial pronunciation at variance with the 
natural employment of the same words in everyday 
speech. Were the pupil singing the ode to musical 
accompaniment, such an artificiality would seem per- 
fectly natural, since in singing the text is habitually 
made subordinate to the notes; but that in the reading 
of Latin lyric poetry there was any such artificial adap- 
tation to a musical tempo is a priori inconceivable. No 
such process ever occurs in the poetry of any language. 
The poet simply takes the choicer words of familiar 
speech and employs them in their ordinary equivalence 
with their regular pronunciation. He must do so, for 
his appeal is to the many, not to a select handful who 
may have been initiated into the secret trick of his 
versification. In reading poetry in any language the 
reader gains sufficient consciousness of the metrical 
structure of the verse by pronouncing the words with 
their ordinary everyday values; he does not first hunt 
up the metrical scheme, and in his reading adapt the 
words to the scheme. So, too, one would naturally 
assume, it must have been in Latin. 

Moreover, there is no evidence of any kind which 
intimates that the Komans did otherwise. The ancient 
grammarians, in fact, who wrote extensively on the sub- 
ject of lyric poetry, particularly on t\i^ Vjyvc \s\fe\x.^^ ^*t 
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Horace, so far from suggesting a musical tempo 
basis of lyric verse, group the syllables on ei 
different principles. 

It would seem plain, therefore, that the Latir 
poets, in adopting the form of Greek lyric poeti 
not also adopt the specifically musical tempo wh: 
above explained, was inherent in the musical lyric 
of the Greeks. 

Latin lyric poetry, accordingly, is to be rea( 
poetry in any language. The reader is to pronoun 
words with accuracy, following the principles exp 
in Part I of this pamphlet. If he does that, the 
will take care of itself, and an ear already accustoi 
a correct quantitative reading of the dactylic hex{ 
will have no difficulty in at once apprehending th( 
of a Latin lyric even without the help of a metrica 
I.e. a correct pronunciation of the words in Latin 
English, itself reveals the metrical structure of the 
and the student who is curious to see the verse-s 
set down in long and short syllables can easily dedi 
scheme himself, and group the syllables into apprc 
feet. 

§ 2. VERSES FOR PRACTICE. 

A. SAPPHIC METRE. 
Horace, Odes^ i, 2. 

Jam sa-tis ter-ris ni-vis at-qne d!-rae 
Gran-di-nis mlHsit pa-ter et m-ben-te 
Dex-te-ra sao-ras ja-cu-la-tos ar-oSs 
Ter-ru-it ur-bem, 
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The pupil who correctly pronounces the words of this 
stanza will apprehend at once that each of the first three 
verses consists of : 

Trochee, Spondee, Dactyl, Trochee, Spondee,^ 

_v^ I \ ^\j \j \ — \j |_ib^; 

while the fourth line will be seen to consist of : 

Dactyl, Spondee,^ 

He will therefore naturally group the words of the 
remaining stanzas with reference to this consciousness, 
as he goes on to read the rest of the poem, part of which 
here follows : 

Ter-ru|it geii|t§s, gra-ve | ne re|dl-ret 
Sae-on|lnm Fyr|rhae no-ya | mon-stra | ques-tae 
Om-ne | cTim Fr5{teu8 pe-cus | e-git | al-tos 
Vl-se-re | mon-tls, 

Pis-ci|^ et 8iini{nia ge-nns | hae-^it | nl-mO 
N5-ta I quae 8e|de8 fu-ejrat co|lam-bl8 
£t 8n|per-3ec|to pa-vi|dae iia|ta-rTmt 
Ae-quo-re | dam-mae. 

Yl-di|mii8 fla|yom Ti-be|rim re|tor-t!8 
Ll-to|r® Et-rfl|sc5 vi-o|len-ter | nn-dis 
I-re I d&-jec{tnm mo-iiu|men-ta | re-gis 
Tem-pla-qne | Yes-tae. 

1 The final syllable of a verse is, of course, either long or short, so 
that a trochee may alternate with the spondee in the last toQt.. 
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ATi-di|et c^|v!8 a-on|i8-8e | fer-rnm 
Qu5 gra|yS8 Per|8ae me-li|ii8 pe|rl-rent 
Au-di|et pfig|na8 vi-ti|o pa{ren-tTim 
Ba-ra ju|Yen-tas. 

Quern Yojoet dl|yom po-pujlns rnjen-tis 
Im-pe|ri rS{bu8 ? Fre-oe | qua fa|tl-gent 
Yir-gi{ne8 8ano|tae mi-nus | au-di{en-tem 
Oar-mi-na I Yes-tarn? 



Oni da|bit parjtls sce-lus | ex-pijan-dl 
Jup-pi{ter? Tanldem ye-iii|a8 pre{ca-mTir, 
Na-be | can-deii|ti8 n-me{r08 a|mio-tU8, 
Au-gnr A|pol-l0; 

Sl-ye I tU ina{yl8, E-ryjcI-na | ri-dSii8^ 
Quam Jo|oxi8 oir|cam yo-lat | et 0u|pi-d5 
Sl-ye I neg-leo|tiLm ge-nns | et ne|p5-te8 
Be8-pi-ois | auo-tor, 

Hen iii|mi8 lonjgQ 8a-ti|a-te | lU-ta, 
Quern ju|yat olajmor ga-le|ae-que | le-yS8 
A-cer I et Har|8i pe-di|ti8 cru{en-tum 
Yol-tu8 in I ho8-tem ; 

8l-ye I mti-tajta ju-ye|nem fl|ga-ra 
A-les I in ter|rl8 i-mi|ta-ri8 | al-mae 
Fl-li|us Ha|jae, pa-ti|ens yo|oa-ri 
Oae-sa-ris I ul-tor, 
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SS-rns I in cae{lTim re^ejas di|a-que 
Lae-tns | m-t6r|8l8 po-pn{l5 QTii|ri-nI, 
Ne-ye | tS ii08|tils Yi-ti|l8 i|nI-qiLom 
0-ci-or I au-ra 

Tol-lat ; I hlo mag|n5s po-ti|ii8 tri|Tim-ph58, 
ffio a|niS8 dljcl pa-ter | at-qne | piln-ceps, 
Neu 8i|na8 HS|do8 e-qTii{t&-r" iii{nl-t08 
TS du-ce I Oae-sar. 



B. PHALAECIAN OR HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Martial, vi, 82. 

Qnl-dam mS mo-do Bu-fe dl-li-gen-ter 
In-^peo-tnm ye-lut emp-tor aut lariiis-ta 
Chun vul-ttl di-gi-tO-qne snb-no-tas-set. 

A few lines of this, properly read, are sufficient to 
^eal to the pupil that each verse consists of: 

Spondee,^ Dactyl, Trochee, Trochee, Spondee. 

Impressed with this consciousness, the pupil will then 
on to read the remaining verses of the poem in the 
;ht of this observation, as follows: 

<Ttl-n« es, I ttt-n*' a-it | <il-le | Mar-ti|arli8, 
ClfL-jn8 I n&-qm-ti|a8 jo|c58-qne | nO-vit 
Au-rem | qn! mo-do | non ha|bet Bo|Q-tam?' 
Snb-ri|8l mo-di|oS, le|v!-que | ntt-tfl 

1 Sometimes the first foot t&kea l\i<b lotm. v> -. 
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Ms quern | dlx-^rat | es-se | ii5ii iie|ga-y!. 
^Our er|g^/ in-quit, ^ha|be8 ma|las la|cer-na8?' 
Be8-pon{dl, ^qui-a | sum majlus po{e-ta. 
HOo ne I sae-pi-u8 | ao-ci|dat po|9-tae, 
Hit-tas I Bu-fe mi|lil bo|naB la|oer-na8.' 

Martial, z, 19. 

Neo doc|tum sa-tis | et pajrum Be|y&-runi, 
Sed non | ru8-ti-cu|lum m|mis li|beMum 
FarCun|do me-a | Fll-m{5 Tha|ll-a, 
I per|fer : bre-vis | est la|bor per|ac-tae 
Al-tum I vin-ce-re | tra-mi|tem Su|bu-rae. 
Il-lic I Or-phe-a | pro-ti|nus vi|de-bis 
U-di I yer-ti-ce | lu-bri|cum the|a-tri, 
Hi-ran|t@s-que fe|ras a|vem-que | re-gis, 
Bap-tum I quae Fhry-ga | per-tu{lit To|nan-ti. 
Il-lic I par-ya tu|l do|mu8 Pe|do-mB 
Oae-la|t* est a-qui|lae mi|n5-re | pin-na. 
Sed ne | tem-po-re | non tu|o di|ser-tam 
Ful-ses I e-bri-a | ja-nu|am yi|de-to. 
T5-t5s I dat te-trijcae dijes Hi|ner-yae, 
Dum cen|tum stu-det | au-ri|bus yi|ro-rum 
Hoc quod I sae-cu-la | pos-tejii-que | pos-sint 
Ar-pi|nis quo-que | com-pa|rarre | cbar-IIs. 
S@-ras I tfl-ti-or | I-bis | ad lu|oer-nas. 
Haec ho{r* est tu-a, | oum fujrit Lyjae-us, 
Oum regjnat ro-sa, | cum ma|dent ca|pil-ll : 
Tunc mS | yel ri-gi|dl lejgant Oa|to-nSs. 
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C. FIRST ASCLEPIADEAN.i 
Horace, Odes, i, 1. 

Hae-oS-n&s a-ta-vls e-di-te re-gi-bus, 
et prae-si-di-"" et dnl-oe de-cuB me-nin: 
Sunt qu5s our-ri-ou-lo pul-ve-r®" 0-lym-pi-cum 
Ool-le-gis-se ju-vat mS-ta-que fer-vi-dls 

The pupil will at once see that the scheme of this 
verse is : 

WW WW KJ ^• 

By those who reject the strictly musical notation the 
feet are grouped as follows : 

I — ww| II wwj wjis^J 

I.e. Spondee, Dactyl, Long Syllable, Dactyl, Trochee, 

Long Syllable. 

This grouping, however, is not necessary, and the 
ancients felt the line as ; 



I — WW I w w — I w^» 

The remainder of the ode follows: 

£-vi|ta-ta ro{tis || pal-ma-qne | n5-bi|li8 
Ter-ra{mm do-mi|noB || e-ve-hit | ad de|5B 
Hunc, si I mo-bi-H|iim || tur-ba Qui|ri-ti|Tmi 
Oer-tat | ter-ge-mi|nls || tol-le-r* lio|no-ri|bus ; 

1 The names, " First,'* ** Second," ** Third Asclepiadean," are some- 
times differently applied. The nomenclature here followed is that of 
Lacian Muller. 
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n-lum I 8l pro-pri|0 || con-di-dit | hor-re|9 
Qnid-qnid | dS Ly-bi|oi8 || yer-ri-tnr | a-re|lB. 
(}au-den|tem partri|08 || fin-de-re | 8ar-Ga|l0 
Ag-r5s I At-ta-li{(^ || oon-di-Gi|Q-m|bii8 
Nnm-qnam | d6-mo-ye|a8, || ut tra-be | Oyp-rila 
Hyr-tO{iiin pa-Yildns || nan-ta 8e|cet majre. 
LfLo-tanlt"^ i-€a-ri|l8 || fluc-ti-bas | A-fri|cnm 
Mer-ca|tor me-tu|SiiB || 5-ti-"™ et | op-pi|di- 
Lau-dat | ra-ra 8u|i ; || mox re-fi|cit ra|te8 
Qnaa-sas, | in-do-ci|li8 || pau-pe-ri|em pa|tl. 
£8t qui I nee Ye-te|ri8 || p5-ca-la | Has-8i|oI 
Neo par{tem 80-li|do || dS-me-re | dS di|3 
Sper-nit, | nnno 7i-ri|dl || mem-bra 8nb | ar-ba|tQ 
Stra-tns | none ad a|qnae j| le-ne ca|pnt 8a|orae. 
Hnl-t08 I cas-tra jnjyant || et li-ta|0 tn|bae 
Per-mix|tn8 80-ni|tns || bel-la-qne | ma-tri|bns 
D6-te8|t&-ta. Hajnet || 8ub Jo-ve | fri-gi|dG 
YS-n&|tor te-ne|rae j| con-ju-gis | im-me{mor 
Sen yl|8a8t ca-tn{ll8 || cer-ya fi|dS-li|bn8, 
Sen ra|pit te-re|te8 || Har-8n8 a|per plajgas. 
Ms doelta-r"™ he-de|rae || prae-mi-a | fron-ti|nm 
Dl8 nii8|eent sn-peli^s, || mS ge-li|dnm ne|mn8 
Nym-pha{mm-qne lejySs || cnm Sa-t7|r!8 oho|rI 
SS-oer|nnnt po-pn|l5^ || si ne-qne | tl-bijas 
£n-ter|pg co-hi|bet || nee Fo-l7|hym-ni|a 
Iie8-bQ|nm re-fn|git || ten-de-re | bar-bi|ton. 
Qnod 8! I mS l7-ri|oi8 || y^-ti-bns | In-8e|ri8, 
Snb-ll|ml fe-ri|am || sl-de-ra | yer-ti-oe. 
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D. SECOND ASCLEPIADEAN. 
Horace, Odes, i, 3. 
Slo tS dl-ya po-tSns Oy-pri 

Slo fra-trSs He-le-nae, Itl-ci-da sl-de-ra, 
Ven-tO-nun-que re-gat pa-ter 
Ob-Btrio-tis a-li-l8 prae-ter I-^-py-ga. 

The pupil at once sees that the even lines are identical 
with the First Asclepiadean metre (C, above), while the 
odd lines have the scheme : 

The balance of the ode follows ; 

Ka-vis I qnae ti-fai | Gr9-di|tTim 

DS-bSs I Yer-gi-li|am, || fl-ni-bns | At-ti|(fl8 
Bed-das | in-co-lu{mem prejoor 

Et 8er|vS8 a-m|mae |j dl-mi-di{iim me|ae. 
U-ll I rS-bnr et | aes tri|plez 

Oir-oa | peo-tns e|rat, || qxd fra-gi|lem trujo! 
Oom-milsit pe-la|g5 rajtem 

Prl-mus I neo ti-mu|it || prae-ci-pi|t*"* A-fri|onm 
DSK)er|tan-t*" A-qm|lo-m|biis 

Kec trlsjtls Hy-ajdas || neo ra-bi|em No|ti, 
Qn9 n5n | ar-bi-ter | Had-ri{ae 

Ha-jor, I tol-le-re | sen || po-ne-re | volt frejta. 
Qnem mor|ti8 ti-mn|it gra|dTun, 

Qxd 8io|ol8 o-cn|llB || m5n-8tra na|tan-ti|a, 
Qui vl|dit marre | tiir-bi|d"™ et 

in-fa|nil8 80o-pu|lo8 || Ao-ro-oe|ran-m[a? 
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K&^nl|qTiam de-ns | ab-8Gi{dit 

Prfi-dens | 0-oe-a|iio || di8-8(Hn{a-bi|]I 
Ter-ras, | s! ta-men | im-pi{ae 

NOn tan{gen-da ra|t@8 || traii-8i-li|iint ya|da. 
Au-dax I om-ni-a | per-p6|1a 

Gtens htl|ma-iia rnjit jj per ye-ti{tmn ne|&9. 
An-dax | i-a-pe|ti ge|iiTi8 

ig-nem | frau-de majla || gen-ti-bus | m-tn|lit 
Post Ig|n*" ae-the-ri|a do|m6 

Snb-dnc{tiLm ma-ci|e8 || et no-va | feb-ri|Tim 
Ter-ris | in-cu-bu|it co|hors, 

S@-mo|tI-qne pri|Tis || tar-da ne{ces-8i{ta8 
Ii6-tl I oor-ri-pu{it gra|diim. 

£z-per|tTis ya-Gn|om || Dae-da-lns | a-6|ra 
Pen-nls | ii5n ho-ini|iii da|tiB ; 

Per-ra|pit A-che|ront* || Her-ou-le|n8 la|bor. 
Nil mor{ta-li-bus | ar-du-' | est ; 

Oae-l"^ iplsum pe-ti|mxi8 || 8tnl-ti-ti|a^ iie|qne 
Per noB|tnun pa-ti|mtir scejlas 

I-ra|oiin-da Jo|yem || p5-ne-re | fid-iiii|na. 

E. THIRD ASCLEPIADEAN. 
Horace, Odes, i, 15. 

Pas-tor cmn tra-he-ret per fre-ta na-yi-bus 
i-dae-Is He-le-nSn per-fl-dos hos-pi-tam^ 
In-gra-t5 oe-le-rSs ob-ru-it o-ti-o 
Yen-tOs ut ca-ne-ret fe-ra. 
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The pupil at once sees that the first three verses of 
the stanza are identical with the First Asclepiadean, 

I v^v^'l _|| ^ \j \ v^lib^; 

while the concluding line is identical with the odd lines 
of the Second Asclepiadean, 

The remainder of the ode follows : 

NS-rens | fft-ta : ^ Hajla || dfL-ds a|yl do|miiin 
Qnam mnl|t5 re-pejtet || Qrae-ci-a | nil-U|te 
Clon-jtl|ra-ta tu|a8 || rum-pe-re | nnp-ti{aB 
£t rSglnxun Pri-a|ml ye|txi8. 

Hen heu, | quan-tus e{qaiB, || qnan-tna a|dest vi|rl8 
Sfl-dor! I Qnan-ta mo|ye8 || ftl-ne-ra | Dar-dajnae 
Gkn-ti ! I Jam ga-le{am || Pal-las et | ae-gi|da 
Onr-r^|qu*' et ra-bi|em pajrat. 

Ng-qxd{quam Ye-ne|ri8 || prae-8i-di|5 fejrOx 
Peo-tSs I cae-sa-ri|em || gra-ta-que | f&-mi|nl8 
Im-bel|ll ci-tha|ra || car-mi-na | dl-vi|d§8 ; 
N3-qxd|qnam tha-la|mO grajvls 

Has-tas | et ca-la|ml || spi-cn-la | Qn5-8i|l 
Vl-ta|bis stre-pi|tum||qTi' et ce-le|rem se|qul 
A-ja|cem : ta-men, | hen, || se-rus a|dnl-te|r58 
Orl-nis I pul-ve-re | ool-li|ne8. 
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FOn Lajer-ti-aldSn^ || ex-i-ti|Tun tn|ae 
Gen-tis, | nOn Fy-li|Tun H Nes-to-ra | ie8-pi|Gi8 
TJr-gent | im-pa-Yi|dl || te Sa-la|ml-m|xi8 
Teu-oer, | tS Stlie-ne{lTi8 8oi|9xi8 

F^-nae^ | sl-v* o-ptus | est || im-pe-ri|ta-r® elqulB, 
Von au|rl-ga pi|g6r. || H&-ri-o|n§n quo|que 
VOs-oes. I Eo-oe fajrit || tS re-p6|il-r® ajtrOx 
Ty-dl|dSs, me-li|or pajtre, 

Qnem tfl, | cer-yns u|tl || val-lis in | al-te|r& 
Vl-snm I par-te lu{pmn || gra-mi-nis | im-me|mor 
8ub-l!|ml fn-gi|S8 || mol-lis an|h8-li|tfL, 
Hon hOo I poUi-ci|ta8 tujae. 

i-rajonn-da di|em || pr5-fe-r6t | l-li|0 
Ha-tr5|nl8-qne Fhry|gnm || das-sis A|oIiil-le|I : 
Fost oer|tas lii-e{mes || fl-ret A|oh&-i|(niB 
Ig-nis I Fer-ga-me|as do-mOs.' 



F. FOURTH ASCLEPIADEAN. 
Horace, Odes, i, 14. 

nft-yis^ re-fe-rent in ma-re tS no-7! 
Flno-tns! qnid a-gis? For-ti-ter o(Hm-p& 
For-tmn! VOn-ne yi-dSs ut 
NtL-dnm r6-nii-gi-5 la-tns 

The pupil at once sees that the first two verses of this 
stanza are identical with the First Asclepiadean, 
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tliat the third verse has the scheme 

while the fourth verse is identical with the odd lines of 
the Second Asclepiadean; 



— wvy— w^ 



The remainder of the ode follows : 

Et m&llxiB oe-le|i! || sau-d-ns | A-fri|c5 
Aii-tem|nae-c[ne ge|mant || ao si-ne | ffL-m|bTi8 
Vix dtl|ra-r6 oajrl-nae 

Fos-sint I im-pe-ri|5-8i|Ti8 

Ae-quor? | NOn ti-bi | snnt || in-te-gra | Un-te|a, 
VOn dl^ I qu58 i-t6|nim || pres-sa yojoSs majlO. 
Qnam-vls | Fon-ti-oa | pl-nns, 
Sil-vae | fl-li-a | n5-bi{li8, 

Jao-t98 I et ge-nns | et || n5-men i|ntl-ti{le, 
Nil pIo|tl8 ti-im|diL8 II na-vi-ta | pnp-pi{bn8 
F[>dit. I Tu ni-si | ven-tls 

D&-b€8 I ltl>di-bri{um^ oajve. 

VfL-per I 8oUi-ci|tTim jj quae mi-hi | tae-di|tun, 
Hnno dS|8l-de-ri|Tmi || cn-ra-qne | n5n le{yi8; 
Li-ter|fa-8a m|ten-tl8 

Vl-t68 I ae-quo-ra | Oyo-la^daa* 
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G. ALCAIC. 
Horace, OdeSf i, 9. 

Vi-dSs nt al-ta stet ni-ve oan-di-dum 
S5-rao-te^ nee jam sns-ti-ne-aiit o-nns '^ 
Sil-vae la-bo-ran-tes ge-ltl-qne 

Flu-mi-na c5n-8ti-te-rint a-Gfl-t5. 

This metre is more complex than any of those yet 
examined, but is easily seen to conform to the following 

scheme : 

^|_v>| |_v>w I— wl ^ (twice) 

The balance of the ode follows : 

Dis|8ol-Ye I frl-gus | llg-na sniper fo{o9 
Larjge rajpO-nens, | at-qne be|nig-ni|n8 
De|pro-me | qnad-rl|mnm Sa|bi-na, 
Tha-lijar-ohe, memm di|5-ta. 

Fer|niit-te | dl-vls | ce-te-ra | qnl 8i|mnl 
Stra|yS-re | ven-tos | ae-qno-re | fer-yi|d58 
De|proe-li{an-tIs, | nee cn{pre8-sl 

ITec v6-te|r§s a-gi|tan-tnr | or-ni. 

Qnid I sit fn{tn-mm | eras fn-ge | qnae-re|r®, et 
Qnem | fors di|§-mm | enm-qne da|bit ln|or5 
Ap|p5-ne, I nee dnljcfls a|m5-r88 

Sper-ne pnjer ne-qne | tH oho|rS-a8; 
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D5|neo Yi|ren-13 | ca-m-ti|S8 a|b68t 
H5|r5-8a. | Umio et | cam-ptus et | a-re|ae 
LejiiSs-qne | snb noo|tem 8n|snr-rl 

0om-po-8i|ta re-p6{tan-tTir | h5-ra; 

Nnno I et lajten-tis | pro-di-tor | iii-ti|m5 
Ora|tu8 pn|el-lae | T!-sn8 ab | an-gnjlO 
Pig|nu8-qne | dS-rep|tiim la|oer-tl8 
Aut di-gi|t5 ma-le | p6r-ti|na-cl. 

HoBACB, OdeSf i, 17. 

Vtmc I est bilben-dum | nunc pe-de | l!-be|ro 
Fnl|san-da | tel-lns^ | nnno Sa-li|a-ri|bn8 
Or|na-re | pnl-7!|nar de{5-rum 

Tem-pns e|rat da-pi|bn8, so|da-lS8. 

Anltehao nejfas de|pro-me-re | Oae-cn|bnm 
0el|ll8 a|Yl-1^8, I dum 0a-pi{t5-li|5 
SS|gI-na I d&-men|tl8 ni{I-nas 

Fn-nu8 et | im-pe-ri|5 pa:ra-bat 

Oon|ta-nii{na-to | cum gre-ge | tur-pi{um 
Hor|b5 vi|ro-rum, | quid-li-bet | im-po|tSn8 
Spe|ra^re | for-ttL|na-que | dul-cl 

£-bri-a. | Sed mi-nu|it fu{r5-rem 

Yix I fl-na | 858-pes | na-vis ab | Ig-nj{bu8, 
Henjtem-que | lym-plia|tam Ha-re|o-ti{oQ 
Sejd&^t I in Y@|r5s ti|mo-rS8 

Oae-sar, ab | I-ta-li{a Yo|lan-tem 
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SS|inl8 a|dnr-g§nB, | a(Hd-pi|ter Ye|lnt 
Hol|ll8 co|lTim-ba8 | aut l&-po|r6m oi|ta8 
VS|ii&-tor I in cam|pl8 iii|Y&-li8 

Hae-mo-iii|ae; da-ret | ut oa|t6-iil8 

F&|t&-le I m5n-8trnm. | Quae ge-iie|rQ-fli|n8 
Fe|il-re | quae-rSiis | neo mu-li|eb-ri|t6r 
£z|p&-Yit I Sn-sem | neo la|ten-1S8 
Olas-se oi|t& re-pa|r&-yit | 5-ra8 ; 

Anjs* et ja|oen-tem | yl-se-re | i@-gl|am 
yol|ttl 8e|r6-n5, | for-tis et | as-pelrSs 
Trac|ta-re | 8er-pen|tS8, ut | a-tnun 
Oor-po-re | oom-bi-be|ret Ye{n8-niun, 

DS|lI-I)e|ra-ta | mor-te fe|rO-Gi|or; 
8ae|Yi8 Iii|bnr-nl8 | scl-li-oet | in-Yi|dSn8 
Fil|ya-ta | d&4n{cl 8n|per-b5 

Hon hu-nii|li8 mu-li|er tri|nm-ph9. 

H. IAMBIC METRES. 
Horace, Epodes, ii. 

Be-S-tns il-le qui pro-col ne-g5-ti-lB, 

Ut prl8-oa gSns mor-ta-li-nm, 
Fa-ter-na rtl-ra ba-bns ex-er-eet su-Is^ 

So-ln-tns om-nl fae-no-re. 

It is at once obvious that the measure is iambic, the 
odd lines containing six iambi, the even lines four. The 
strict scheme will be : 
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but the spondee is occasionally substituted for the iambus 
in the odd feet of the verse, and at times even other 
substitutes occur, e.g, the tribrach (w \j vy), dactyl, and 
sometimes the anapaest (\j vy — ). 
A portion of the remainder of the epode follows : 

ITe-qu® ex|ci-ta{tnr daslsi-co | ml-les | tm-ol, 

Ne-qu'' horjret I|r&-tTmi | ma-re, 
Fo-mm|que vi|tat et | 8u-p6r{ba cl|vi-um 

Fo-ten|ti-5|ram ll{mi-na. 
£r-g^ aut I a-dnl|ta 7l|ti-Tmi | pro-pa{gi-ne 

Al-tas I ma-r!{tat p5|pn-l08. 
Ant in | re-dnc|ta Yal|le mn|gi-6n|ti-Tmi. 

Fro-8pec|tat er{ran-ti[s | gre-gSs, 
I-nfl|ti-ll8|Ye fal|ce ra{m58 am|pu-tan8 

F6-li|ci-5|res In|se-rit, 
Aut pres|sa pu|rl8 mel|la con|dit am|pho-rl8, 

Aut tonjdet Injfir-mas | o-ySs ; 
Vel cmn | de-oQ{rnm ml|ti-bu8 | p5-ml8 | ca-pnt 

An-tum|nn8 ag|rl8 ex{tn-lit. 
Tit ganjdet In|si-tI|Ya de|cer-pSn8 | pi-ra, 

Oer-tan|t*" et u|vam pur|pu-rae, 
Qua mu|ne-rS{tur tS, | Fii-^|p'' et tS | pa-ter 

Sil-Ya|ne, tfijtor fl{m-um. 
Id-bet I ja-ce|re mo-do | sub an|1a-qu^ l{li-oe, 

Ho-d"" in I te-na|oi gra|mi-ne ; 
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Iia-bTm{tnr aljtls m|te-rim | rl-pis | a-qnae, 

Qne-mnltur in | sil-Yls | a-yes^ 
Fron-d§s|que lyin|phi8 ob|str&-pTmt | m&-iiaii|ti-biL8, 

Som-n5s I qnod m|vi-tet | le-yls. 
At cTim I to-nan|ti8 an{niL8 lil|ber-nxi8 | Jo-vis 

Im-br!s I m-y!s|qiLe oom|pa-rat, 
Ant trnjdit a|crls hino | et hinc | mnl-ta | ca-ne 

A-pros I in ob|stan-tis | pla-gis, 
Ant a-nu{te lS{vi ra|ra tenjdit re|ti-a, 

Tnr-d!s | e-da|ci-bns | do-los^ 
Pa-Yi-dnm^|qne l»-p5|r*" et ad|ve-nam | la-qne-o | grn-em 

Jn-onn|da cap|tat prae|nii-a. 
Qnis n5n | ma-la|rnm qnas | a-mor | cfL-ras | ha-bet 

Eaec in|ter ob]li-Yi8|ci-tnr? 

I. GLYCONIC. 
Catullus, 61. 

Ta-lis in va-ri-5 so-let 
Di-vi-tis do-mi-n^ bor-tn-l5 
Sta-re flSs hy-a-cin-thi-nns. 
Sed mo-ra-ris a-bit di-es: 
Fr5-de-as, no-va nnp-ta. 

This is a five-line stanza, in which it is manifest that 
the syllables of each of the first four verses group them- 
selves thus : III 



1 In this verse an anapaest (o u _) is substituted twice for the 
iambus. 
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while the fifth verse has the form 

Other stanzas from the same poem follow : 

Fr5-de|as, no-va | ntlp-ta | si 
Jam yi|de-tnr, et | au-di|as 
Hos-tra | ver-ba. Vi|d' ut fa|o5s 
An-re{as qna-tilnnt oo|ma8 : 
Fr5-de|a8 no-va | ntlp-ta. 

ITS di|u taroe|at pro|cax 
Fes-oen|ii!-na jo{ca-ti|5, 
ITec nujces pn-e{ris ne|get 
De-ser|tiLm do-iDi|n^ an-di|§n8 
0on-Gu|bI-nu8 a|mo-rem. 

Da nnlces pn-e|r!s^ i|ner8 
Ooii-cn|bl-ne : sajtis di{fl 
Lu-si8|tl nn-cilbns: lijbet 
Jam serjvl-re Ta|la8-si|5. 
Oon-cnjbi-ne nu|ces da. 

Trans-fer | o-mi-ne | cnm bo|n5 
Id-men | an-re-o|l5s pejdSs, 
Barsi|lem-qne sn|bl fojrem. 
6 Hy|m§n Hy-me|nae* i|o 
Hy|m@n Hy-me|nae-e. 
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Lu-di|t* ut li-bet | et bre|7! 
Ll-be|ros da-te. | ITSn de|cet 
Tarn ye|tiis si-ne | ll-be|ri8 
N5-men | es-se, sed | iii-di{dem 
Sem-per | iii-ge-ne|ra-ri. 

Tor-qiia|tiiB vo-l5 | par-vn|lTiB 
Ha-tris | e gre-im{o sn|ae 
For-ri|g§ns te-iie|ras majntls 
Diil-ce I n-de-at | ad pajtrem 
Se-im-hi|an-t6 la|bel-l5. 

Sit sil|5 si-mi|lis pajtrl 
Man-lil** et fa-ci|l« iin5ci|Is 
iro8-oi|t&-ttir ab | om-m{bn8 
Et pn|dl-ci-ti|am sn|ae 

Ma-tris | in-di-cet | o-re. 
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A Latin Grammar. 

By Professor Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University, xsmo, cloth, 
265 pages. Price, 80 cents. 

IN this book the essential facts of Latin Grammar are pre- 
sented within the smallest compass consistent with high 
scholarly standards. It covers not only the work of the pre- 
paratory school, but also that of the required courses in college 
and university. By omitting rare forms and syntactical usages 
found only in ante-classical and post-classical Latin, and by 
relegating to an Appendix theoretical and historical questions, 
it has been found possible to treat the subject with entire ade- 
quacy in the compass of 250 pages exclusive of Indexes. In 
the German schools, books of this scope fully meet the exacting 
demands of the entire gymnasial course, and those who have 
tried Bennetts Grammar find that they are materially helped by 
being relieved of the mass of useless and irrelevant matter which 
forms the bulk of the older grammars. 

Professor William A. Honghton, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine: 
The Grammar proper is admirably adapted to its purpose in its clearness 
of arrangement and classification, and in its simplicity and precision of 
statement, giving definitely just what the pupil must know, and not crowd- 
ing the page with a mass of matter that too often disheartens the young 
student instead of helping him. 1 trust it will come into general use, for 
I think for the reasons just given, and because of its moderate compass 
and attractive appearance, students are likely to get more practical gram- 
matical knowledge out of it than they generally do from the larger 
grammars. 

Professor Alfred M. Wilson, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Illinois : I have 
examined it very carefully, and I can say, truly and with pleasure, that 
my first impressions have become positive convictions as to the very great 
value and utility of the book. I am daily using it with increasing delight 
and satisfaction. It is clear, concise, and independent. 

The Critic, Feb, 29, 1896. The book is a marvel of condensed, yet clear 
and forcible, statement. Just enough examples are given to illustrate each 
principle without discouraging the pupil by their number and variety. 
The ground covered in the treatment of forms and syntax is adequate 
for ordinary school work and for the use of freshmen and sophomores in 
college. 
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Appendix to Bennett's Latin Grammar . 

By Professor Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University. For uni- 
versity work. i2mo, cloth, 232 pages. Price, 80 cents. 

THE purpose of this book is to give such information regard- 
ing the history and development of the Latin language as 
experience has shown to be of service to advanced students. 

The subjects treated are the Latin Alphabet, Pronunciation, 
Hidden Quantity, Accent, Orthography, The Latin Sounds, 
Inflections, Adverbs and Prepositions, and Syntax. Of these 
subjects, those of Hidden Quantity, Inflections, and Syntax re- 
ceive special attention ; and the results of recent investigation 
are set forth fully and clearly, but in compact form. 

Professor Edouard Wolfflin, in the Archiv fUr Lateinische Lexikographie 
und Grammatik. February, 1896. Auf geringem Raume ist viel wis- 
senswiirdiges zusammengedr^ngt, und zwar mit praktischem Geschicke ; 
zwei l^ngere Listen geben die lateinischen Wdrter von bestrittener Quan- 
tit^t und Orthographie, wobei die Ansatze von Marx oft berichtigt sind. 
. . . Die deutsche Wissenschaft wird sich nur freuen dass das amerlkan- 
ische Schulwesen ein so brauchbares Hilfsmittel gewonnen hat. 

Professor Hermann Osthoff, University of Heidelberg: Steht auf der 
Hohe des heutigen Wissens. 

Professor Harry Thurston Peck, Columbia College, N. Y. : It is no exag- 
geration to say that so compact, helpful, and practical a collection of 
indispensable information cannot be found elsewhere in any language 
whatsoever. Even in Germany, the home of classical enchiridia, nothing 
has yet appeared that is so satisfactory. Professor Bennett seems to 
divine by instinct just what questions arise in the mind of the student, 
and he here answers them in advance in a delightfully lucid and simple 
fashion. . . . Everywhere the best authorities are cited ; and it is certain 
that to many teachers, as well as students, the mere perusal of this little 
manual will open up many new vistas, and will put them in touch with the 
most scholarly doctrine of the day. In fact the book is one that no pro- 
gressive instructor can afford to be without, as it summarizes an immense 
amount of information that is of the utmost practical importance. 



Complete Edition. 



Bennett's Latin Grammar and Appendix in one volume, xamo, half 
}e^ther, 265 i- 332 pages. Price, ^1.25. 
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Caesar's Gallic War. 

Revised Edition, with Indicated Quantities, Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary, Table of Idioms, Key to the English Pronunciation of 
Proper Names, Illustrations, and Maps. Edited by Professor FRANCIS 
W. Kelsey, University of Michigan. i2mo, half-leather, 584 pages. 
Price, #1.25. 

IN this revised edition many changes and additions have been 
made, rendering the book, without question, the best- 
equipped text of Caesar's Gallic War published for school use. 

The Introduction and Notes have been rewritten, and the 
Vocabulary has been enlarged. A Key to the English Pronun- 
ciation of Proper Names has been added, and several of the 
plans have been replaced by new ones. 

The Text has been reprinted from new plates which are cast 
from type larger than that used in the old book. The most 
important change in this new edition is the marking of the long 
vowels. This has been done in the belief that if pupils are 
taught to pronounce accurately in the first years of their Latin 
reading, and have enough practice in pronouncing, they will 
hardly experience difficulty afterward. 

Two editions of the Text only, one with and one without 
marked quantities, have been prepared, and either of these will 
be furnished free to schools using the book. 

William F. Bradbury, Principal of Latin School, Cambridge^ Mass,: It 
is a work of art in every respect. 

Dr. Richard M. Jones, Head-Master William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, : I congratulate you, as the first in this country to embody 
the modem idea of a school edition of Caesar, upon your pluck in deter- 
mining to retain your place at the head of the Caesar column, and upon 
the resources and enterprise which will enable you to stay there. I have, 
therefore, taken great pleasure in placing the book upon our order list 
for next autumn. 

Mary B. Rockwood, Girls' Latin School, Baltimore, Md. : I could hardly 
have believed so much improvement possible in so excellent a work. 

James B. Smiley, West High School, Cleveland, O, : In its revised form, 
Kelsey's Caesar seems to me to be the best edition which we have. 
The typography is excellent and the marking of long vowels is an added 
improvement. 

Geo. W. Rightmire, North High School, Columbus, O, : In style and matter 
it is ahead of any text-book I have seen. Next year I shall endeavor 
to have eveij Caesar pupil in my classes supplied with it. 



